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Spear-shaft and Cyclamen-flower 

And perhaps the essential characteristic of these poems 
is their originality — they are cyclamen flowers caught 
on the spear-point of an analytical intellect. 

Not cold, not passionless, but with emotion and thought 
perfectly balanced, Hymen can make even the "dis- 
enchanted days" of which the poet writes, bright with 
beauty. W. Bryher 

"a distinguished young man" 

The Living Frieze, by Mark Turbyfill. Monroe Wheeler, 

Evanston, 111. 

Mark Turbyfill is a young man, but has already been 
spoken of in print and out, and it is a pleasure to con- 
sider his poems as a whole in Mr. Wheeler's excellently 
made book. One has already heard so much unfortunate 
talk of Mr. Turbyfill's estheticism, that one is lucky 
to have a slight acquaintance with his work as it has 
appeared in the magazines before approaching this book 
by way of the reviewers. When a reviewer in our gen- 
eration speaks of a poet as an "esthete" he is generally 
being sentimental about that poet's sentimentality; and 
this is a lamentable condition for a good word to reach. 
As for reviewers, they are largely static. 

For Mr. Turbyfill can indeed be sentimental, and 
that a good part of the time, his sentimentality being 
greatly patterned after the writings of that other esthete 
of late consideration, Richard Aldington. But it is not 
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for this reason that he is one of the dozen or so living 
Americans who have done anything worth remembering. 
At his best, Mr. Turbyfill is the master of a certain 
fleeting precision that, like the finest of needles, strikes 
deep into one's being and is gone before it can be observed. 

I am the surprised young man, light walker on night lawns, 

he writes; and in a recognition and fuller exploitation of 
this fact will lie his greatness if he ever achieves it. This 
one sentence, unfortunately, is embedded in a long dis- 
cussion of a love-affair which has few merits; and very 
often Mr. Turbyfill spoils an excellent passage by not 
knowing where to cut. Had this passage stood alone, 
it had been one of his finest poems. 

Perhaps his weakness is a conscience which drives 
him to do complete justice to his friends, loves and admi- 
rations, wherever they have acted as the original impetus 
of a poem. He forgets that a poem is a state of perfec- 
tion at which a poet arrives by whatever means; and that 
the poem has no responsibility of any sort to ladies or 
lambrequins. It is a thing that begins somewhere and 
ends in itself. 

In such poems as Shapes and Fertile Gesture Mr. 
Turbyfill has remembered, or not needed to remember, 
this fundamental truth. I quote Shapes intact, as an 
example of the poet at his finest: 

Let us deliberately sit into design 
With these elephant ears 
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Stretched from the pot 

Into green wax consciousness. 

Let us exert 
Our unused selves 
Into other static 
Sharpnesses. 

In what fleet gestures 
Have you found eternity? 

His amber-painted torso 
A Persian dancer 
Has conceived into a leaf-line, 
The head inclined. 

Other poems that one remembers are She Walks to 
Pisa, Fragment of Vision, Carved Mood, Burden of Blue 
and Gold, The Moments Halt a Little While before the 
Day, and End of Summer. There are lines and passages 
scattered through other poems, the finest of these being 
the sentence already quoted, and the third stanza of 
The Intangible Symphony. 

To estimate the magnitude of such a poet as Mr. 
Turbyfill is a difficult if not impossible task. This despite 
the fact that at least one word of magnitude has been 
spoken of him in this review. But one can accurately 
say that his five or six finest poems are perfectly executed, 
and entirely achieve that which they apparently set out 
to achieve. And perhaps this is the fullest praise that 
one can give to any poet. Yvor Winters 
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